









For the Inteiligencer. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE NA’ URE AND 
EFFECIS OF DIVINE INFLUENCE, 

That He whocreated man, and endowed him with 
various propensities whith, when kept within pro- 
per bounds, are conducive to his happiness and to 
the object of his being, should have left hum in utter 
ignorance of the means, or destitute of the power, to 
control those natural tendencies, is a supposition too 
absurd to alluw of even a momentary admission. ‘The 
proofs which go to substantiate the contrary senti- 
ment are abundant. We are indebted to no doubtful 


ed in the breast of every one who can divest himself 
of prejudice and inveterate bias, by which the posi- 
tive nature of the thing, whether it be good or evil, 
is clearly indicated. Were the impressions thus re- 
ceived habimally respected, the mind would be pre- 
served free fram contamination. ‘There ean be no 
higher rule of obligation than this, nor any course of | 
action more ealculated to promote our happiness than | 
that which conforms, in defiance of cireumstances 
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ral emotions produced by the same cause, is awaken- | 


NUMBER 22, 





or attraction, held up to the mental view, than a con-| you sweetly and evenly through your day’s business. 
responding sensation, entirely distinet from the natu- | 


supporting you under disappointnents, and modera- 
ting your satisfaction in success and prosperity. ‘The 
evening come read again the holy Seripture, and have 
| your times of retirement, before you close your eyes, 
as in the morning ; that so the Lord may be the Al- 
pha and Omega of every day of your lives. And if 
God bless you with families, remember good Joshua's 
resolution, Josh. xxiv. 15. But as for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord.” 

Fear God; show it in desire, refraining and do- 
ing: keep the inward watch, keep a clear soul and 


| 


medium for the testimony necessary to establish the 
fact that the Divine Being has not abandoned man to 


the caprice of his passions, nor left him to grope his 
wav in total darkness. ‘The evidence in this ease is 
conclusive. It comes home to every man’s bosom. 


It appeals to the experience of every individual. If 


we reflect attentively on what passes within the mind, 
we shall discover that while it is prone to an almost 


endless varietv of emotions, there isa secret power | 


that is continually operating to hold these in salutary 
check, and to correct that marked and morbid ten- 
dency to excess to which they are perpetually liable. 
This view of the subject, founded on inward obser- 
vation and experience, is ent rely remote from those 
idle and distempered Creams of faney in which per- 


posing and elaborate schemes of speculation with 
which the schools of literature and theology abound. 
"The most untutored and unaccomplished child of na- 
ture, were he to look into his own breast, were he to 
consult his own feelings—would discover the exist- 
ence, would recognise the operation ofa principle 


at varianee with every thought, with every feeling, | 


with every act incompatible with human virtue and 
happiness. Secretly, but yet powerfully, does it op- 
erate; silent, but yet forcible are its convictions: 
clear and unequivocal are the impressions which it 
furnishes with regard to the absolute and intrinsic 
charaeter of those things in which the desires and af- 
fections of the mind are interested. Whatever sys- 
tems of opinion men may establish, whatever con- 
ventional rules they may adopt ; however these may 
he sanctioned by usage or rendered venerable by 
time, they cann t supersede nor annul this primary 
and antecedent rule of action, nor deprive it of its 


constitutional influence, or right of empire over the | 
human mind. ‘The original and fundamental law | 
which unfolds the characier and tendeney of those | 


things that address themselves to the feelings and 
passions Cannot be accommodated to the fluctuating 
views of men. Were the reverse of this possible, 
imagination can hardly conceive any thing more for- 
lorn than the condition of man thus deprived of a 
fixed and positive standard of right to which he could 
have recourse amid the conflict and uncertainty of 
opinion, Nothing in fact could present a more 
dreary and melancholy spectacle than the human 


mind dispossessed of the necessary means by which | 
it may atrive at an absolute knowledge of truth.— | 


‘I'he degree of moral darkness and ignorance that 
would in this case ensue, cannot be deseribed. But 
such, happily, is not the condition of man. Far 
safer is hisale suny ; fur brighter are his prospects ; 
far nobler and more glorious is the object for which | 
he has been called into this state of existence to be 
qualified in due time tur a more exalted station, by 
the cultivation and improvement of his powers con- 
sistently with the rules of Divine government. 

By the rulés of Divine government we are to un- | 
derstand the supernatural and involuntary impies- | 


sions that aré made by a Divine power on the mind | 
in relation to those things that call into exercise the | 
varied feelings and propensities with which it is en- 


dowed. No sooner is any object, either of novelty | will bear you up against all temptations, and carry | brood in. 


and the solicitations of animal appetite and passion, 
to the decisions furnished by this rule. And here 
we discover plainly thatman’s highest duty and in- 


by which, independently of natural feeling, the true 
knowledge of things is communicated, will never 
evinee hostility to any object of desire or affection, 
farther than it has a tendency to inislead or to. cor- 
rupt, by usurping an undue authority, or by exert- 
ing an nnhallowed influence over the mind, 

Cf the truth of this observation, the experience of 


this internal rule of action, in its practical operation 
and effects, presents indubitable marks of its intrinsic 


in like manner, this Divine principle carries with it 
its own evidence to the mind. [1 is impossible not 
to be convinced of its heavenly origin bv the peculiar 
traits of character which it exhibits. While it main- 
tains an inflexible position in favar of the right 5 ‘while 





while it holds up the bright and polished mirror of 
truth to the mind, and while it supports a uniform 
| character for unspotted purity, it adapts itself with 
wonderful grace and precision, to the diversified states 


'and eapacities of mankind. It exerts a secret, a he-| 
nien influence on all classes, in every situation, and | 


| under everv clime. No man so debased by sin that 
} 


| sanctifying virtues ; n° man so ignorant that he ean- 


i; he may dispense with the instructions that are derived } 


| from this quarter. In fact, the wiser and more en-| 
lightened mankind become, the more they will vene- | 


irate those profound lessons of wisdom that are ad- 
| ? ° . > , . worn tS . 
| dressed to the mind by a Divine powel operaung On 
‘the feelings and understanding. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


EXTRACT FROM PENN’S ADVICE TO HIS 
CHILDREN. 

So soon as vou awake, retire your mind into a 
pure silence from all thoughts and ideas of worldly 
things, and in that frame wait upon God to feel his 

| good presence, to lift up your hearts to him, and 
|eommit vour whole self into his blessed eare and 
protection. Then rise, if well, immediately ; being 
dressed read a chapter or more in the Seriptures, and 


afterwards dispose yourselves for the business of the 


day; ever remembering that God is present, the 
overseer of all vour thoughts, words and actions ; 
and demean yourselves, my dear children, according- 
ly; and do not you d: re todo that in his holy, all-| 
seeing presence, which you would be ashamed a 
man, yea, a child, should see vou do. And as you 
have intervals from your lawful occasions, delight 
to step home, within yourself I mean, and commune 
with vour own hearts, and be still: and as Nebu-| 
ehadnezzar said on another oceasion, one like the | 
Son of God you shall find and enjoy with you and 
in vou; a treasure the world knows not of, butis the | 


aim. end, and diadem of the children of God. This | 


terest are inseparable. lor this spontaneous sense | 


every individual will fully convince him. Hence | 


excellence. As light is the medium through which | 


sons of ardent and enthusiastic temperaments some- | the nature and effects of light are made known, so, | 


times indulge. It has no connection with the im-| 


it hears an uncompromising testimony against evil: | 


he may not become a subject of its restoring and | 


| not comprehend its dictates ; no man so learned that) 


alight heart. Mind an inward sense upon doing 
any thing; when you read the Scripture, remark the 
| most notable places, as your spirits are most touched 
and affected, in a common-place book, with that 
| sense or opening which you receive: for they come 
| not by study or in the will of man, no more than the 
Scripture did, and they may be lost by carelessness, 
and overgrowing thoughts and bisinesses of this 
life; soin pursuing any other good or profitable book: 
/yet rather meditate than read much. For the spirit 
of a man knows the things of a man, and with that 
spirit, by observation of the tempers and actions of 
}men you see in the world, and looking into your 
own spirits, and meditating thereupon, you will have 
a deep and strong judgment of men and things. For 
‘from what may be, what should be, and what is 


| most probable or likely to be, you ean hardly miss in 
| your judgment of human affairs; and you have a 
| better spirit than your own, in reserve fora time 
| of need, to pass the final judgment in important 
| matters, 


In conversation, mark well what others say or 
do, and hide your own mind, at least til] last; and 
ihen open it as sparingly as the matier will let you, 
\ just observance and reflection upon men “and 
things, give wisdom; those are the great books of 
learning seldom read. ‘The laborious bee draws 
honey from every flower. Be always on your 
} watch, but chiefly in company ; then be sure to have 
your wits about you, and your armor on; speak last 
and little, but to the point. Interrupt none, anticipate 
none; read Prov. x, 8,13. “Be swift toi hear. 
'slow to speak.” Prov. xvi. 27. It gives time to 
understand and ripens an answer. Affect not words, 
but matter, and chiefly to he pertinent and plain : 
truest eloquence is plainest, and brief speaking, I 
inean brevity and clearness to make yourselves easi- 
ly understood by every body, and in as few words, 
as the matter will admit of, is the best. 


Prefer the aged, the virtuous, and the knowing: 


and choose those that excel, for your company and 
riendship, but despise not othe rs, 5 

Rewrn no answer to anger, unless with much 
mneekness, Which often turns it away: but rarely 
make replies, less rejoinders ; for that adds fuel to 
the fire. It is a wrong time to vindicate your- 
selves, the true ear being then never open to hear it. 
Vien are not themselves, and know not well what 
spirits they are of; silence to passion, prejudice and 
mockery, is the best answer, and ofien conquers what 
resistance injlames. 

Learn, and teach your children, fair writing, 
and the most useful paris of mathematics, and 
some business when young, whatever else they are 
taught. 

Cast up your incomes and live on hail; if you 
can, one third; reserving the rest for casualities, 
charities, portions. 

Be plain in clothes, furniture and food, but clean, 
and then the coarser the better; the rest is fol- 
ly and asnare. ‘I'herefore, next to sin, avoid dain- 
tiness and choiceness about your persons and 
houses. For if it be notan evil in itself, itis a temp- 
tation toit; and may be accounted a nestfor sin to 
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Addressed to the Younger Members of our | 


Society. 


In relation to a great portion of the literature of 
the present day, young persons cannot be too care- | 
fully on their guard. Publications are continually | 
emerging from the press, the tendency of which | 
to impart a vicious taint to the mind, by engendering 
a false and dangerous tone of feeling. ‘T hese e phe- 
meral productions may, with great propriety, be | 
classed among the “evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” Books are like person | 
associates ; they strengthen virtuous dispositions, or | 
they weaken them. ‘They become either auxiliary | 
to goodness, or snbsidi: iry tov ie, A great proportion 
of ‘mode rn literature is marked by a very corrupt 
taste, eminently calculated to vitiate the public mind. 
I'he idle and ridiculous narratives furnished through 
this medium, and which are clothed in the tinseled 
garb of romance, are sufficient to awaken a feeling 
of indignation in every sensible and well-disposed | 


1s 


mind. Many of the publications that have received | 
the name of Annuals, are of this class, and present | 
but few features of recommendation superior to the | 
studied outward dress in which they are attired. The | 
elaborate and artificial style of sentiment by which | 
they are distinguished, renders them very unprofita- 
ble ¢ om pi anions for young persons. ‘The representa- 
tions of human life and manners with which the y a- 
bound are often extremely fantastical and over w rought 
and have no existence but in the imaginations of | 
their authors. ‘They fill the mind with vain image- | 
ry; and indispose it for solid and manly reflection.— 

A false se nsibility is awakened; visionary and ro- 
mantic views are presented which subsequent ex- | 
perience will prove to be wholly inconsistent with 
the nature and circumstances of the human condition. 
Let young persons, therefore, who are desirous of | 
cultivating a sound taste, andof acquiring proper ma- 


teri: uls for reflection, direct their attention to literary 


public ations of a sober and judicious character.— 
Works of this kind, fraught with the pure graces of 


composition, and adorned with the native elegancies | 


of style, are to be found in our language. 
invaluable records of inspired penmen be banished 
from your studies ; familiarize yourselves with their 
precious contents. Let the writings of those whose 
lives have been consecrated to the virtue 
and piety, occupy a due portion of your time and at- 
tention ; and Jet the brightness of their examples al- 
lure you to the paths of true But, 
above all, contemplate the volume which is opened 
in your own breasts, in w hich the feelings 
tions of your mind are portrayed, and the Divine | 
mind concerning them clearly recorded. ‘This is the 


cause of 


happiness, 


and ac. 


most beneficial study in whieh you can be engaged, 
and by which you will become adepts in the true 


knowledge of y Ours! ‘Ives—a knowledge infinitely su- 
perior to any which is found in the 
If you appeal to yourown expe rience, you 
in proportion you have 
works Of fiction, you 
into your he In 
what is passing there. It is by the 
ey prod minds, that 
In relation 

rned. If 
ding that leads the mi 
{ ideal 


distaste for profitable 


to be shools ol 
sc ie nee, 
will doubtless find that 
icted 


felt less disposed 


as 


contr a fondness for have 


to look own ‘arts, 
order to discover 
effects which t) 
we 
to t 
indulve 
al 


on our own 
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are enabled to form a correct estimate 
thine 
Wa Spe 
large in a 


hose s by which we are gov we 


id Lo 
and 


‘ na 


vies Oi fe 


roam world o enjoving 


‘ 7 
which begets a reneciuon 


‘If-examination, we may be assured that we 


pursuing a line 
culated to 


are 


for 


ol ans ¢c 


action which is by no me 


promote our true happiness. ‘The 
ll for solid a 
‘There is no time to be lost in 
Inthe aetual events 
ul to exercise the 
Would 
tenderness and woe—be- 


cl bed 


') 
Lions 


condition and circumstances of mane 
litat 
idy of imaginary 
life. « 
Ss powers id 1eelines if our ! 
ol 
vouth 
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languishing, and surround 


seCrLlous me lon, 0 


oh es. 


human nough will be fom 


Hnilnas, 


> conlempial rseene 


form of stretched on 


and 
ol d 


H 
illed t 


anxious relat 
the progress 


he ¢ 


lL by; 


is- 


mark 


how soon they n 


friends, who, while they 


ease, know not 1 


form the last sad office of affection, DB: 
parent about to bid a final farewell to the beloved ob- 
jects of his constant solicitude. Who can deseribe 
the anguish of wile, the distress of 
his innocent and confiding children? No more shall 
the cherished partner of his joys and sorrows gaze 


oO per- 


hold the fond 


his devoted or 


which | » 


‘to heighten. 
| ful reverse. 


Let not the | 
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upon that countenance which h: ts $0 often we n turn- 
| ed upon her with looks of unutterable tenderness.— 
No more shall his bereaved offspring listen with 


‘filial reverence to the sweet counsels that proceeded 
‘from his experienced lips. 
frightful abodes of poverty—the squalid haunts of 
See their shivering tenants shrinking from | 
blast, and gathering around the fireside of 


Again: let us survey the 


misery. 
the cold 
their dreary habitation, with but a few expiring em- 
bers to support the genial warmth of life; while, 
in the mean time, children are erying for bread, and 
'mothers weeping over their famishing offspring.— 
I'hese are scenes that touch the soul of true sensibil- 
ity—that should awaken the sy mpathie s of our na- 
ture—and whieh by leading to active labors for the 
good of our fellow men, would greatly promote our 
own happiness. I might dwell on subjects of this 
kind. I might depict the awful consequences result- 
ing from the influence of mi:governed feelings and 
passions. I might present actual pictures of human 
misery that no imaginary tale of woe would be able 
I might turn to the bright and beauti- 
I might paint seenes of domestic en- 
joyment. I might deseribe the happiness flowing 
from reciprocal attachment ; from the love of hus- 
bands for wives—of wives, for husbands—of parents, 
for children—and of children, for parents. 


|ments of vice and the solicitations of pleasure. I 
him whose early days have been thus distinguished. 


'I might represent the mild dignity and the calm con- 
fidence with which he meets the messenger of death. 


| ‘These and many more bright and animating v iews of | 


i human life might be placed before the youthful mind. 
But I forbear. May a proper consideration of this 
subject lead young persons from the love of literary 


speculations to a judicious cultivation of their men- | 
tal powers, and a diligent and faithful performance of | 


the duties which they owe to their Creator and their 


fellow-creatures. A FRIEND TO YOUTH. 


From ¢C h cenit lenmet. 


| GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY IN 1843. 


Ar no period since the days of early Spanish dis- | 


covery Were men so intend upon exploring little- 
known regions as during the present century. ‘This 


is Well, since nothing facilitates the progress of civi- 


and un-|.- a ; ee 
‘lish traveller. who is penetrating in the direction in- 


| dicated by the 


lization more than thus bringing the distant 
educated people of the various quarters of the globe 
‘in constant relation with their more favored brethren. 
\ glance at what has been done during the past year 


| will amply demonstrate our position. 


In Murope, Hlommaire de Hell has employed him- 


iself, and is still actively engaged, in exp jloring the 


Crimea and the steppes of Russia. With indefati- 
portion of this country 
and 


zeal he has crossed a 
in every direction, followed the course of rivers 
streams on foot and on horseback, visited the Russian 


Black Sea, of the Sea Azof, and 


’ 
gable 


shores of the of 


the Caspian; joining to ail this the study of inan_ in 


him, taking 
} 


ovoserves.— 


wile 


notes of 


every sense. His accompanies 
eareftul ca ample all that she 
Odessa was the starting point, whence he diverged 
hh ¢ 


lage ; 


very direction which promised interest or advan- 
the Vola, Astracan, the C the Cal- 
‘ossacks, were each examined in their turn.— 
His examination of the Caspian Sea is singularly in- 
For along time a diminution 
observed in the waters of this great inland sea, even 
istant salt lakes marking the former vast extent 
\I. Hlommaire’s examinations 
2 former union with the Black Sea, 
tion from whieh, the «lecrease in the of 
the Oural, Volga, and EZmba, partly caused by agr 
cultural operations on their banks, appear to be the 
principal causes of the phenomenon. Xavier Mar- 
mier, a French traveller, has recently visited Finland, 
Petersbure, Moscow. Warsaw, eol- 
lecting much interesting matter relating to the litera- 
and more in- 


aucasus, 


} ick ¢ 


ter lias been 


esting, 


of 


prove 


and waters 


and Cracow, 


ture of a people becoming daily more 
teresting. ‘The Russian government also has favor- 
ed exploring expeditions; that of Humboldt to the | 


Qural mountains, and the geological examinations of | 
El Dorado, this 


is- 


Baer, who, in Lapland, Nova Zembla, and the 
lands on the coast of Finland, has diseovered subter- 


raneons stone labyrinths of great antiquity, to the 
origin of which no clue is yet known. 
Flandin and Coste, lately engaged in drawing the | 





lof the great 


| Cataract. 





| the 
I might | 
extol the Christian magnanimity by whic h the young | 
}and virtuous mind is enabled to withstand the allure- | 
| . . . 

| ramid of Gizeh. 
might point to the cheerful and tranquil old age of| 
'of Europeans ?—-through Egypt and Algiers, 





‘ted also into these regions. 
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TELLIGENCER 


ruins of Persepolis, have started to examine those of 
Nineveh, said to be recently discovered by Botta,.— 
The sight of the ancient capital of Assyria was 
known to be near Moussoul, on the Tigris, and call- 
ed Nino. Botta has therefore only found the ruins, 
not the place, and having bonght them for a few thou- 
send franes, it will soon be known how much remains 
city, which according to Strabo, was 
three days journey in circuit. Eugene Bore—it will 
be seen thatthe French are great travellers—is now 
in Persia; while Tchibatcheff, late of the Russian 
expedition to Khiv: ay has announced his travels in 
Altai. 

In Africa, despite the terrors of the climate, much 
has been done, thongh many have perished, victims 
to their zeal. A Norwegian, Eenaen-Ernst, on his 
way todiseover the sources of the White Nile, died 
in Upper Egypt, where he was buried near the first 
Nestor Lhote, a learned Frenehman, died 
aiso in the same country. A crocodile devoured Dr. 
Peiitin the river above.mentioned, which proved 
also fatal, a short time afterwards, toa Mr. Lloyd. 
Still, others advanee in their footsteps ; and one 
Prisse, in April, pushed up the country to visit the 
ruins of Carnac, ere they were quite destroyed by 
workmen of Mohammed Ali. Meanwhile, a 
Prussian scientific commission, under Lehisus, was 
exploring a portion of the same country, discovering 
and diseribing a hundred and six tombs near the py- 
Despite its terrors, in how many 
points has Africa been assaulted by the enterprize 
Sene- 
gal and the Niger, the Cape and Port Natal, and 
Abyssinia. While Lieutenant Christopher bas dis- 
covered a river of great depth and width, bordered 
by a most interesting people, while Harris has pene- 
trated to the Christian kinedom of Shoa, Rochet 
d’Hericourt travels in Abyssinia, strengthening the 
commercial relations of France in that quarter. It 
is stated in his recent letters, dated Ankober, that he 
is abont starting to visit Djingiro and Anaria, as_ well 
as the lake Aoussa, as he calls it about fifty miles 
from the sea, and receiving the waters of the Aoua- 
che. ‘To cross Africa is the ultimate object of the 
French government agent. Abadie, Combes, ‘T'ami- 
sier, and the late Dr. Petit—whose materials on the 
| Azoubo-Gallas are deeply interesting—have penetra- 
Thibaud and Arnaud, in 
Nubia and the Bahr-el-Abrad, are seeking the sources 
White Nile ; as well as Mr. Baily an Eng- 


’ natives—that is, about Bakka Kalla. 
Captain Jehenne and his subordinate, Parsama, are 
exploring the coast of Socotra and the north-east of 
Africa. Berbera, or Beurbura, presents the singu- 


lar aspect of atown withouta government. The 
Somalis, who inhabit it, are fine well made men, 
darker than the Arabs, with regular features, large 


eves, and an intelligent expression. ‘Tadjoura_ will, 
British port for trading 
In Algiers, the French sovernment 


it is said, be constituted 
with Abyssinia. 


| is carrying on extensive geographical surveys, which 


from time to time are given to the public. 


In America, which since the publicity given to its 
ruined has become doubly interesting, much 
has been done. Major Poossin has visited the Uni- 
ted States, and an elaborate work is promised. C 
ifornia, which Forbes’ history is the-only satisfac- 
tory vet , has just been explor- 
ed most fully by Duflos de unt 


cities, 


al- 
of 
17 
account ever pronsee 
Mofras; and his ace 
of his labors on a country which promises so wide a 


field of emigration, is looke h much 


«| forward to wit 
interest. Farnhaun’s ‘Travels in California are an- 
nounced, and, if we judge from his previous delight- 


ful work, will be v: J nable. Gay’s researehes in 


Peru and Chili will unfold) much that is mysierious 
in these eelebrated countries: on the kingdom and 
town of Cuzco in particular, it is said Mr. Gay will 
|wive extensive information. D. Castelnau, after ex- 


ploring Florida, has started to mount the Amazon ri- 
cross the cordillera of the Andes. This 

‘nt field for geographical research. Since 
Francis Orellana, in 1539, who first spoke ofa Re- 
publi: of Amazons; since Pedro de Ursoa, who 
sought in 1560 the famous lake of gold and town of 
the eountrv has been little 
1638 ; Fathers 


ver, and is 


mn nernieen: 
Qa mMaciiiie 


part of ’ 
Raleigh, Pedro Texeira, in 
and Artieda, Father Fritz, Condamine, in 
1743; Messrs. Smith, and Man, and Humboldt 


make up, we believe the entire list. De Castelnau, 


visited ; 


+h ean 


ecg TRE. 





ni 


agape» 


therefore, lias a fine, and little-explored field: and in 
proportion as his task isimmense, and fraught 
with difficulty and danger, in proportion will be the 
reward. Accident appears to have recently aided 
very much the cause of science. While 
Humboldt, by means of his vast erudition, is seeking 
to prove that America was known to Europeans be- 
fore the time of Columbus, one Nathaniel School- 
craft, agent of the United States government at 
Michillimackinac, has found in the valley of the 
Ohio a stone bearing an inscription composed of 
twenty-four Runie figures ; a silver pair of pincers, 
exactly similar to those so often found in bronze in 
Scandinavian tumuli, has been discovered in Bahia 
by Kroyer, a Danish naturalist; arrows collected in 
California are the same as those used by the Green- 
landers, undoubted Scandinavians: and three Peruvi- 
an vases lately dug up are no other than Etruseans; 


A vastamount of attention has been excited amid the | 


learned by these curious facts. 

Oceana, or the South Seas, is rife in voyages.— 
Baron ‘Thierry, at the Bay of Islands leading a miser- 
able life, is a curious feature in colonization. His 
history is strange. Born during the political emigra- 
tion, of French parents, held at the baptismal fontby 
the Count d’Artois, the Baron Thierry yet received 
an English education. Wishing to colonize New 
Zealand, where he had purchased some million acres, 
he essayed to obtain the support of the British gov- 
vernment, failing which he sought that of France. 
Losing his means in a speculation, one fine morning 
he found himself in the West Indies, whence he 
crossed over to Panama, tried to colonize the Mus- 
quito shores, and failing, sailed for the Marquesas.— 
Here he obtained, by way of pas-time, a sovereignty 
over Nouka-Hiva, and then started for ‘Tahiti, 
whence he visited New Zealand, where his unforw- 
nate attempt was an utter failure. Here he learned 
that France had seized the Marquesas. Recollecting 
that he was king of Nouka, he was indignant; but 
not possessing the means of warring with France, he 
sold his sovereignity to a Belgian, and Thierry I. 
abducted in favor of a good citizen of Brussels. It 
appears that Borneo is likely to become a colony of 
Great Britain. Mr. Brooks, whose residence in that 
country has brought it into prominent notice, has al- 
ready obtained a cession of the territory of Sarawak, 
sixty miles long and fifty wide, admirably fertiJe, and 


plant. ‘The return of Ross is an event of great im- 
portance in a geographical point of view, and doubt- 
less, when the details are fully known, will prove of | 
deep interest. Such are the principle features in ge- 
ographical progress for the year 1843, which it must 


producing almost every conceivable vegetable and | top of a little hill. 


| 
be seen, are of great importance. 
CONTINUED DAYLIGHT WITHIN THE | 
ARCTIC CIRCLE, 

Norte made so deep an impression upon de 
senses as the change from alternate day and night, | 
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wholesome alternation of labor and rest, which is in 
amanner forced upon us by the succession of day 
and night. Itis impossible by removing to a high 
latitude, to witness the difficulty there is in the regu- 
lation of time; the proneness that is felt by the in 
defatigable and zealous to rivet themselves to their 
occupations, and by the indolent and procrastinating 
to postpone their duties, without being truly thankful 
for that all-wise and merciful provision with which 
nature has endowed more habitable portions of the 
globe.—Beechey’s Yoyage of Discovery towards 
the North Pole. , 


PY AAAs 


EFFECTS OF DRAINAGE ON HUMAN 
LIFE. 


Tue Rev. Professor Buckland, at a public meeting 
lately held in Oxford, said that in the parish of St. 
Margaret, Leicester, containing 200,000 inhabitants, 
it appeared that one portion of it was effectually 
= some parts but partially so, and others not at 





all. Inthe latter, the average duration of life is thir- 
teen years and a half, while in the same parish where 
the drainage is only partial, the average is twenty-two 
years and a half, thereby showing the frightful ef: 
fects of a bad atmosphere. . 


ODP AI 


CURIOUS INDIAN TRADITION, 


Some two hundred miles in the interior of the re- 
public of ‘Texas, where the flat interminable prairies 
have ceased, the rolling country has commenced, and 
the evergreen summits of the verdant and flowery 
hills are in sight, was built not long since, on the 
very skirt of the territory of the fiercest and turbu- 
lent Indian tribes, a small town, to which the rame 
of Austin was given. For its healthy locality it was 
selected as the seat of government of the republic, 
and it gave every prospect of becoming one of the 
most populous and active, as itis the most lovely 
city in this exceedingly picturesque and beautiful 
country. Situated in a gentle sloping valley on the 
banks of the wild Colerado, just below the cataracts, 
and surrounded on all sides by groves of trees, green 
hillocks, and sparkling fountains, it lies in quit seclu- 
sion, almost hid from the sight of the passing stran- 

ger. In fact, the only object to be seen at a distance 
is the president’s house, a white neat building on the 
Not far from the town, gushing 
from the broad fissure in the rocky base of a hill, and 
falling into a deep natural basin, almost like a well, is 
a pure and delicious fountain, known as_ Barton’s 
Spring, Perhaps no water was ever more truly cool 
and refreshing. Surrounded on all sides by rocks 
or lofty trees, interminable groves of which branch 
off on three sides, it does not feel the effect of the 
sun’s rays but during a very short period of the after- 
noon, when, through alarge opening, between certain 
lofty and stately cedars, the beams of the great lumi- 
nary fall upon the spring, and gild its sparkling and 
virgin waters with every tint of the rainbow. ‘This 









































HOUSE FLIES 


_ Amonesr domestic plagues flies are generally 
included. Few persons know from whence they 
come, or are avmare that there are numerous spe- 
cies which inhabit our dwellings. Some of these 
species a good deal resemble each other, whilst 
others are so very dissimilar, that thesmaller ones 
are supposed to be the young of the larger indivi- 
duals. In our days, when natural science has arri- 
ved at sucha degree of perfection—when every 
year brings forth works of amusement and instruc- 
tion adapted to every age as well as forevery class : 
of society—it seems incredible that any one should 
be so ignorant of things which daily surround him, 
as to suppose that flies vary in size according to 
their age: and that, consequently the large and 
small are the old and young of the same species. 
To assist in dissipating such errors,we glean from 
the correspondence of the Gardner’s Chronicle the 
following tacts, connected with the common history 
of the house-fly.—(Chambers’ Journal.) 
There are fifty, perhaps a hundred, different sorts 
of flies and gnats which annually visit our apart- 
ments, and establish themselves as regular domestics. 
Amongst the most familiar of these are the green-bot- 
ule, the blue-bottle, or flesh-fly, the larder-fly, impa- 
tiently bouneing against the windows, the biting 
house-fly, which interrupts our reveries by its un- 
welcomed attacks on the legs and ankles, and the Jes- 
ser and larger house flies, alighting on our food, and 
soiling the furniture. All of them are unpleasant 
companions—tickling, teasing, devouring ; the most 
inceremontous Visllors——paying respect neither to 
time, place, nor person. 
Their economy and transformation being similar, 
the domestic fly may be taken as the type of the 
| whole. Like most insects it lays eggs, which are de- 
posited in hot and moist dunghills, am! among other 
| putrifying refuse. ‘These eggs are hatched into mi- 
nute maggots of a dirty white and yellow color, 
which feed till they arrive at about twice the size ol 
a caraway seed, and in this state they tumble hither 
and thither, without any distinet order of locomotion. 
When fatand full fed, the maggots lie dormanta few 
hours, during which time the skin hardens, and be- 
comes an oval cylindrical case, of a chestnut color; 
and in this respect the two winged flies (diptera) dif- 
fer from all the other orders of insect, which east their 
skins when they become chrysalides. In the chrys- 
alis state they remain froma few days to as many 
weeks, according to the temperature ; many of them. 
no doubt, sleeping throughout winter. During this 
period of repose, the recent maggot is undergoing a 
wonderful transformation within his own skin, 
which ultimately opens at one end by a little circular 
lid, and out creeps the house-fly, with its body and 
six legs as large as at any subsequent period ‘of its 
life: indeed the abdomen is often larger, as it is fill- 
ed with a fluid necessary to the expansion of the 
wings. When the fly issues from the chrysalis, 


to which'we had been habituated from our infaney, | lasts during about three quarters of an hour, when 
to the continued daylicht to which we were subject- | the sun sinking still lower, lls rays are utterly conceal- 
rf ‘The | ed from the fail. ‘This has given rise to a most cu- 


ed as soon as we crossed the Arctic Cuirele. | re bee : 
-| rious and characteristic superstition on the part of 


novelty, itmust be admitted, was very agreeable ; 
and the advantage of constant daylight, in an unex- 
plored and naturally boisterous sea, was too great to 
allow us even to wish for a return of the alternations 
above alluded to; but the réluctance we felt to quit 
the deck when the sun was shining bright upon our 
sails, andito retire to our cabins to sleep, often de- 
prived us of many hours of necessary rest ; and 
when we returned to the deck to keep our 
night watch, if it may be so called, and _ still 
found the sun gilding the sky, it seemed as if the 
day would never finish, What, therefore, at first 
promised to be so gratifying, soon threatened to be- | 


come extremely irksome, and would, indeed, have 
been a serious inconvenience, had we not followed 
the example of the feathery tribe, which we daily 
observed winging their way to roost, with a clock- 
work regularity; and retired to our cabin at the 
proper hour, where, shutting out the rays of the sun 
we obtained that repose whieh the exercise of our 
duties required. At first sight it will appear to many 
persons that constant daylight must be a valuable ac- 
quisition in every coun'ry ; but a little reflection, 
will, I think, be sufficient to show that the reverse is | « 
really the case, and to satisfy a thinking mind that) f 


we cannot overrate the blessings we derive from the! when of human invention.— Penn, 


‘though brought out by the sun, are ever evident in 


the manv tribes of Indians who at diflerent times 
have camped near the spring. ; 
they. during a severe and terrible storm of which 


they profess merely to hand down the tradition, a | 


more than usually gorgeous rainbow was driven along 
with such force against the hill from whence the} 


| spring gushes, as to shiver the rocks and to give | 


| 


place into the water which instantly welled forth.— | 
They farther add, that the rainbow received equal 
damage with the more durable material, and being 
shattered to pieces, the fragments were mingled with 
the fountain, and caused the prismatic colors which, 


the translucent body of the fountain; and the tints of 


the rainbow were blent with the wave, Both town 


and fountain are now abandoned to the aborigines, the 


war with Mexico having so weakened the resources 


of the government as to render them ineapable of de- 
fending their infant capital from the assaults of the In- | 
dian marauder. 


It is amost dangerous error, for a man to think to| 
xcurse himself in the breach of a moral duty, by al 
ormal performance of positive worship; and_ less, | 





In ages gone hy, say Jeraw! up some object, when the fluid in the abdomen 
| 


|see above, beneath. and «round it; its proboscis, 


;the only part which has to grow is the w ings— 
i these being at that stage two little crumpled moist 
| objects on each side of the body. ‘The first 
'actof the insect, therefore, is, before they dry, to 


































gravitates, or is foreed into the nervures of the wings, 
and expands the wrinkles; at last these appendages 
are stretched out, and covered with a delicate trans- 
parent, but iridescent membrane, and then the little 
animal is ready for flight. 

The house-fly thus completed, is too well known 
to require any lengthened description. It still bears 
the tenchnieal name assigned to it by Linneus, 
(musca domestica.) tis clothed with black hairs 
and bristles ; the attenna, or feelers, are black, and 
feathered ; the eyes are remote, and of a dull brown- 
ish red; the space between them is black, but the 
face is a satiny yellowish-white; and a similar line 
surrounds the eves; the thorax or body is bright 
grey, with four blackish stripes down the back : the 
abdomen is ash-colored, with clouded markings; and 
the six legs are long, slender, and blackish. "The fly 
thus described is a very pretty animal; and when 
seen under the microscope, presents one of the most 
perfect and elegant objects in animated namre. — Its 
whole anatomy and structure are beautifully adapted 
to its mode of life; its orbicular eyes enable it to 
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lin a very responsible attitude, on this as well as on 


which it elongates and contracts at pleasure, can seize 
and extract the juices of the minutest particle: and 
its tiny feet which are like a boy’s sucker, enable it| 
not only to climb the smoothest surface, but to walk | 
even with its back downwards. 

‘The domestic fly is very generally diffused ; and | 
British naturalists state, that a musea domestica of| 
Canada, the United States, 
Hobart Town, &c. is one and the same, with that 


which frequents our apartments. ‘T’o the same genus | 
as museca domestica belong the green bottle (J/. Cae- | 


sar) and the blue-bottle (£. vomitaria.) ‘lhe lar- 
der-fly, so like the blue-bottle, belongs to another ge- 
nus, (anthomya,) which also includes the lesser 
house-fly vulgarly believed to be the young of mus- 
ca domestica. The biting house-fly “ranks under a 


third genns, termed stomays, from the structure of 


the mouth, which is horny, and formed for piercing. 


THE DIGNITY OF TEACHING. 


T’o educate a child perfectly, requires profounder | 
thought, greater wisdom, than to govern a state: and | 
lor this plain reason, that the interests and wants of 


the latter are more superficial, coarser, and more ob- 


vious, than the spiritual capacities, the growth of| 


thought and feeling, and the subile laws of the mind, 
which must all be s udied and comprehended, before 
the work of education can be thoroughly performed ; 
and yet to ali conditions this greatest work on earth 
is equally committed by God. What plainer proot 
do we need that a higher eulture than 
dreamt of, is needed by our whole race. 
The country st ands in need of able, ac ‘omplishe “d, 
quickening teachers of the whole rising generation. 
The present poor remuneration of instructors is a 
dark omen, and the only real obstacle which the 
cause of education has to contend with. We need 
for our schools gifted men and women, worthy, by 
their intelligence and their moral power,to be entrus- 
ted with a nation’s 
must pay them liberally, as well as afford 
prools of the considerabon in which we hold them. 


« * * 


In the present state of the country, when so many | 


paths of wealth and promotion are opened, superior 
men cannot be won to an office so responsible and 


laborious as that of teaching, without stronger induce- | 


ments than are now oflered, except in some of | . 
nents than are now oflered, « xcept in some of our) i), orderly and peaceable demeanor which should: 


The ofiice of instructor onght to rank 
and be reeompen-ed as one of the most honorable in 
society.—Channine. 


large cities, 
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Ponrrican Acrion ON THE PART OF FRIENDs.— 


Nhe question of the propriety of Friends exercising 


quiry by many minds. A large, and we believe an 


increasing number of the faithful and 


members of our Society, are feeling it right to with- 
draw from political 
ment, as inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity 
and adverse to the peaceable principles, which we, 
as a people, profess to hold. ‘The voting for men to 
offices, requiring the 


binding themselves to perform acts inconsistent with 


our testimonies against war, slavery, the peaceable | 


arbitration of differences, &e., is deemed by many as 
a direct violation of these several testimonies, and as 
calculated to retard the progress of Christianity. 


Many 


y { Lang } 
ines a ly, have deemed themselves called upon 


worthy and eminent Friends, of 


io te against this practice in our meetings for 


wor ship and discipline, and to arouse the minds of | 


their fellow-members to an examination of the subject. 


Amongst these mentioned Elias Hicks, 


may be 


whose clear convictions of ‘Truth, and whose unbend. | 


ing fidelity to principle, rendered him an eminent in- 
strument in the Divine hand. 


Cape of Good Hope, | 


has yet been | 


youth; an! to gain these we | 
other | 


concerned | 


combinations and party excite- | 


taking of an initiatory oath : | 


modern | 


| od i is approaching when the Society may be prepat- 


led to take some steps in relation to it. 


| 
| frage has not been deemed objectionable by the great 


| body of the Society in former times, and that at par- 


We are aware that the exercise of the right of suf- 


| ticular periods, Friends have even been ac live in po- 
affairs, 
result of elections in districts where they 


their votes the 


litical and have decided by 


were nu- 
merous; and it may be, that in some localities, they 


are still under these circumstances. 


aware that many arguments may be adduced in vin- 
dication of such a course, under particular cireum- 


stances, Nor would we condemn those who have 


the same 


never thought itto be inconsistent. At 


We are also| 
|unprincipled measures of politicians, can they ex- 


/ time, as the question is one which is gaining increas- | 


'ed attention, and upon which many deeply exercised 
‘minds are anxiously engaged, it becomes those who 
feel concerned for the advancement of Truth, and 
have not yet seen with their brethren thus exercis- 
ed, to examine well the grounds of their action, and 


'see how far they may be divested of worldly or in- 


terested views in its consideration. 
It is difficult in the midst of the political com- 


motions of the times, to arrive at a correct judgement 


on so important a question. Nor can it be done but 


by abstraction from all excitement, and seeking for 


counsel, in the stillness of the soul, where alone our 
duties are made known. 


But whatever difference of opinion may exist, 


in regard to the quiet exercise of the right of suf- 
frage, we presume there can be but one voice amongst 


all consistent Friends, as to the impropriety of our 


so abound at this day, — 
'cers on such occasions, or giving their sanction to 


their doings. ‘The noise and confusion which pre- 


vails at these meetings, and the tone and spirit of 
their proceedings, are so utterly at variance with 
that we cannot see how 


characterize a true Friend, 


could :ppear in such an assembly. 


niall fear that the love of 


applause has sometimes induced worthy 


amongst us to yield to the flattering solicitations of 


spicuous actors. 
It sometimes anwers a good political purpose, to 


‘induce a reputable Friend, who stands high in a 


'neighbourhood to attach himself to a political party, | 
the elective franchise, is becoming one of serious in-| 


and to take a prominent part in its proceedings—this 


|example ay influence many of his neighbours 


are wavering of doubtful about what course to pur- 
and may 


| sue, thus favor the prospects of the party 


} 


'whiech even the * world’s people”’ around see are 


| altogether inconsistent with the profession we are 
making. And what is the result of thus yielding to 


? 


the temptation?) The moral influence of Friends is 


| weakened—and their inconsistency is a 
Nor is this all; the 
| ness of members, who thus 
| political partizans, Is very 


pparent to all 


beholders. individual useful- 


heeome recoenized 
much impaired in 
respective meetings. ‘Their religious growth is Impe- 


ded, and they, as well as society at large, become 


| suflerers, for the purpriee of gratifying a selfish pride 


' 
| acter to office. 
We have been led into these remarks, without anv 


disposition to judge or condemn any of our felllow- 


members, but from a deep conviction that our Socie- 


ty is suffering much at this time from the mixwre of 


It is evident that the Subject has made a deep im-| its members, in the exe iting political contests of the 


pression on the minds of Friends, and that the _peri- 


times. It shoul! be scandaniived that Friends stand 


members joining in the political celebrations which | 


appearing conspicious as offi- | 


individuals | 


tn 





\the highest ground, in reference to the perception of 





| violating ; 





| 
} 
| 
| 


And yet we very | 


‘ popularity and worldly | brought home to us, that by 


| 


who | 


‘any one, professing an adherence to our principles, | principles in the one 


many other public questions. We have assumed 
our individual duties, and profess to have obtained 
views in regard to the nature and effect of pure 
Christianity, far beyond the great mass of religious 
professors. How much good will this profession do 
us, if we do not exhibitits practical purity ? 

If those making the profession and wearing the 
garb of Friends, participate in the wild, reckless, and 


? 


pect to maintain their Christian character ? and are 


they not bringing reproach upon the whole body ? 

It is in vain, to say that the great interests of the 
country are at stake in the issue between the oppos- 
ing candidates, and that every citizen has a duty to 
perform towards promoting the candidate whom he 
Suppose that the commercial, the 


may approve 


manufacturing, or the agricultural interests, of the 


nation, were really at stake, instead of being nomi- 


nally so; would that justify a conscientious man, in 


his religious convictions, and in bringing 
reproach upon his Christian profession,in attempts to 
uphold them ? Certainly not,unless it could be shown 
that these interests were paramount to those highest in- 
terests pertaining to eternal salvation, and to the 
moral well-being of mankind. Again—suppose that 
our country were brought into imminent danger from 
a foreign foe, and the citizens were called upon to 
contribute their aid to repel the invasion, a case in 
which the temporal interests of the country would 
be vastly more endangered than they could be, from 
a faulty administration, what would be the course 
of Friends, in accordance with thei: avowed princi- 


ples, and their uniform practice in former times, un- 


? 


der these circumstances? ‘They would of course re- 


fuse to act, and if any were induced to enter into 
once become sub- 


Now, 


such movements, they would at 


jects for the operation of discipline. if a fan- 


|cied expediency would prevent us fiom violating our 


case, should we not be equally 


guarded in the other, if the conviction has been 
the exercise of our po- 
religious 


Truth 


litical rights, we should be violating our 


principles, and be retarding the progress 


i sohte Ss j > earth ? 
politicians, and to be found in such crowds as con-| 2nd righteousness in the earth ? 


We would direct attention to an advertisement in 
another column, for a qualified person to take charge 
Abington. 


of Friends’ school at Application is de- 


sired immediately. 


ProressionNaL MEN InN THE West.—A corres- 


| pondent of the Journal of Commerce, writing from 


“" 
Hence it is, that the temptation is held out, and that} 
y;| every effortis used to decoy Friends into measures | 
|! but who are in fact only traders. 


their |} 


| business, 


, | fessionsl man. 
or of promoting the elevation of some political char- | 


Galena, says : 


All the western towns and, villages are oveistocked 
with lawyers, doctors, and what are called merchants, 
He says that at 
St. Louis, there are only forty lawyers w ho have any 
and that over one hundred have no visible 
means of einployment. ‘The same he says, only to a 
greater extent, is the fact with physicians. ‘The writer 
then makes some remarks on the proneness ofour peo- 
pleto make their sons lawyers, physicians, or minis- 
ters, and he thinks that giving children good 
trades, is not onty f far better forthe interests of society, 
but is infinitely better, nine cases out of ten, for the 
individual himself. Professional fees, except after 
the acquisition of a reputation, are smal', very small, 
in comparison to the expenses, necessarily, of a pro- 
And a young lawyer, or doctor, for 
the five years aller he commences for himself, unless 
under extraordinary and peculiar cireumstances, can- 


as we do, 


‘not earn even so much as a journeyman in almost 
} 
} any mechanical pursuit, and as to the respec ctobility 


of the position, there ‘s no choice, for the time has 
gone by, when, ina social position, the person who 
gains alivelihood by the labor of his hands is an honest 
trade, isnot on a par with the occupant of an office 
of law or medicine. 
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ago, two large cylinders, designed for an electric 
apparatus now being constructed for the proprietors 
of Clermont Academy. 
ference three feet, and in length more than two 


They measure in circum- 


feet, and are believed to be the largest ever blown in| 
this country. This machine when completed will 
form an iimporient addition to the large and valuable 
collection of philosophical and chemical apparatus 


belonging to that institution. 


Tue Inpraws.—The Van Buren (Ark.) Intelligen- | 
. . . | 
cer, gives the following statement concerning the | 


difficulties between the Creeks and Seminoles. 


Maj. Armstrongthe acting superintendent, is in- 
structed by the Indian Department at Washington, 
to convene the Agents and Sub-Agents of the West. 
ern Superintendency, and with himself at the head, 
will constitute a Commission for adjusting the diffieul- 
ties between the Creeks and the Seminoles. This | 


Commission is instructed to be governed by the 4th | 


article of the ‘Treaty e neluded 14th Feb., 1833, 
which will, we think, place the Seminoles as a con- 


stituent portion of, and under the jurisdiction of the | 


Creeks. ‘The Board will convene in October next. 
At the regular election for chief in the puck-shu- 
nub-be District. Choctaw nation, Col. Thomas Le- 


floor was elected over the late incumbent, Col. James 


Fletcher, by a majority of 300 votes-—N it-uk-a-chee 
was elected Chief of Push-ma-ta-ha District in the 
slace of Col. Isaac Folsom, who resigned. 

The Government has appropriated $10,000 to set- 
tle the claims of the Seminoles for lost cattle, isaple- 
ments, d&c. 


American Gratin has been transported in large 
quantities to Canadian ports during the past year. 
Nearly 2,000,000 busl.els of wheat passed through 
lake Erie and the Welland canal from the opening 
of navigation to the 23d of last month—being two- 
fifths of the surplus products of wheat from Ohio, 
Michigan aud the other Western marts bordering 


onthe lake region. 


Aupvupon, the distinguished ornithologist, arrived 


in Buffalo on the 5th inst., with a large number 


of specimens. 


Copper Ores oF Cusa.—A company has been 


formed in New York, having for its object the smelt- | 


ing of the ores of Cuba, a business which has been 


hitherto monopolized England. It appears that 


the product of Cuba is increasing at a most rapid 


: ke ka . >) 
. > «Fe _ p 2 y > DR e” ‘ ‘ 
rate. Its value x porte d having risen from 118 } Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D ‘ No. 169 Vine street 5 


$4,961,405 in 1842.) ! i 
: Sd x . | B. Ellison, No.40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 
Nearly the whole of this goes to England, where it| 


150 in 1839, gradually to 


is smelted by five or six houses, 


New Facrorirs.—At no former period have so | 


many factories sprang up in the various sections of 
the Union, as during the last two years. 
daily hear of some new enterprise which bespeaks 
the rapid advance of the m: wufacturing interests of | 
the country. In Benton county, Ala., an iron factory 
has recently been established, at which castings are 
made equal in every respect to those cast at northern | 
foundries. 
ment. ‘he Fall River Monitor states that a site has | 


Sixty men are employed inthe establish- 


been purchased and preparations making for erecting | 
another larve establishment for the manufacture of | 
cotton goods. 
erected during the past season, aud a large one is 


now progressing in Manchester, N. Hampshire. 


Enoutsn Hams of the first quality have been im-| 
ported by a mercantile house in Baltimore, for the | 
purpose of imitating them, so that they may produce 
an equal article. ‘This house is shipping Amer- | 


ican provisions of the best quality to England. 


(inass Cy YLINDERs.— We were vihown a few days 


| TEACHER WAN'TED. 


A man competent to take charge of a school in the coun- | 
try, wherein will be taught the usual branches of an | 


Wealmost | 


i 
In Lowell, several mills have been | . 


Disastrous THunpER | Sibbss! —On the 7th inst. 
a thunder storm passed over the eastern partof Lan- 
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Carpet’ Weavine.— The Lowell ‘Courier says : 
“Every hand-loom belonging to the Lowell mills is 


caster county, making sad havoc in its course. On | now in active opération, and carpet hand-loom wea- 
| vers were never more in demand than at present, A 


one farm, four trees were struck with lightning, and | 
twenty sheep out of : 


i killed. ‘They had sini shelter under a tree. 


Brancu Mint surnep.—The U. S. Branch 


Mint at Charlotte, North Carolina, was burnt to the 


The fire was dis- 
covered in the morning between 3 and 4 o’clock, 


ground on the 27th of iast month, 


for several days, 

‘other valuables were saved. ‘The out-buildings have 

| escaped, and it is supposed that they may be used 

| temy orarily for the nevessary mint Oper: ations, 
DIED. 

On the 13th inst. at his residence, in Concord Tow nship, 


| Delaware Co., THOMAS MARSHALL, in the 84th 
| year of his age. 





| English Education. For particulars inquire of T. E. 


| Chapman, 74 North 4th Street, or of Thomas Mather, 


Abington, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
8mo 21st, 1844. 


BOARDING. SCHOOL 
io )R YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moarestown, Burling 
ton County, No J The situr ition is retired, healthy and 
pleasant, the water is pure and soft; the farm contains upwards 
of 50 acres, Withan abundance of fine fruit. ‘! hose pupils whe 
have a taste furagr culture or horticulture will be aided in. the 


exercise of these healthy and delightful pursuits in the intervals | 


of their studies, when parents desire it. 

Te course of study includes all the elementary, as well as 
the higher depa:tinents ofa tiberal and practical English 
education; Natural Philosophy, Chem siry, Physiology, Bota- 
ny am lother departine onts of Natural History, will receive spe- 
cial atlention, and be fully illustrated by exce ile ‘nL apparatus and 


specimens A large aud well selected Library wili be open to } 


the use of the students. 

In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give 
thema practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste for 
useful knowledge as will be caleulated to enlarge the under- 


standings of our pupils, and increase their usefulness and | 


happiness in life. 

All the pupils will live in the family as our own children ; 
their morals and deportment will receive the most caretul at- 
tention. ‘The number will be limited, and the whole atten- 
tion of the Subseribers will be devoted to the improvement 
of those who may be entrusted to our care, 

The Summer ‘Term willcommence on the third Second 
day in the Fifth month, snd continue till the last Seventh day 
in the Ninth month. ‘The Winter Term will commence on 


| the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the 
last Seventh dayzin the Fourth month. 


Students may ente 
at any time, and without restriction as to age. 

The charge for ‘Tuition, Boarding and Washing will be— 
$37 50a quarter of twelve weeks, payable inadvance. No 
exira charges. SAMUELS. GRISCOM, Principal. 

ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assistant. 


REFERENCES. 
In Philadelphia—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. George 


Wm. M. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132.North 2d st, John 


Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright. 

Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. 

In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley | 
Gillingham. 

‘“* Evesham, mS —Zebedee M. Wills, 

** Springfie “i J —Samuel Ellis. 

‘* Salem, N ote orge M. Ward. 

**- Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. 
George L. Gillingham 

‘* Wilmington, Del.—EliHilles. 

** Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Levick 

N. B. Stages leave Camden, every day for Moorstown, 
and will bring passengers to the school—those who prefer ij: 


Andrew Griscom. 


may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables,in Cam- 
den. 

Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. Fer- 
ry, will be forwarded to the school every day. . 


BOOKS 
JUBLISHED BY JOHN COMLY, and for sale by T. BE 
Chapman, 74 North J irth street, Philadelp’.a: by Baker 
& Crane, 158 Pearl street, 
timore street, Baltimore. 


Job Scott’s Jonrnal and Works, in two vols. 8vo. 3 00 


| Friends’ Miscellany, contaming original Essays, Journals. Let- 


ters, Memoria’s, Historical and Biographical accounts of Ameri- 


in a part of the building where no fires had been used | 
The bullion, coin, books, and many | 


»w York; E.M.Fulle .8 East Bal- |} 


can Friends, &c. 12 vols 10 50 
Hugh Judge’s Journal, J} ov 
John Woolman’s Journal and Works, enlarged edition. &74 

| Janney’s Conversations on Religious Subjects, third editien, en- 

larged, 18mo. 374 
Philadelphia Me moria!s of dececsed Friends, 10 
| Joshus Evans's Journal, 12mo. 624 | 
Narratives. Diaries, and Essays of James Hamton, late of Bucks | 

county. Pa. 3: | 
Journal of Rufus Hall, late of Galway, N.Y. 50 | 
Ann Byrd's Narratives and Reflections, 31 | 


| Journal of Isaac Martin, late of Rahway, N. Jersey, 374 


1 flock of twenty-one. were | ' manufacturer in the town of F “armingham is now put- 


| ting up one hundred carpet hand- pone in addition to 


| those which he has now in operation.” 


PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 
Oats, at the several points named at the late«t dates received: 

















FLOUR.) WH’T.| CORN. — OATS. 
Philadelphia, - « | S4 25) 88 44 | 2 
New York, oth, 420| 93' | 48 | 80 
Buffalo, ; 2 56) 75 | 49 25 
| Cleveland, : 3 50} 73 374 | 37 
Wilmington, Del., 7 4 2h) 97 46 20 
| Richmond, Va., 4 44) ¢5 40 4 27 
Cinecinnat, ‘ 3.40) .65 |. 30 25 
T'renton, N. J., , — | 95 45 y 
St. Louis, . 3 79| 63 | 2 17 
Baltimore, 3 87) £0 42 | 2i 
| Mobile, | SOO LLP) 5G 42 
Ailbany,. . « -; | 4 3t} —82 50 97 
| Alexandria, D C., | 3.94) 85,|, 44 32 
| Latayette, Ind., _— ?” 4 BO 15 
| Maumee City, | 4 00) 70 | 25 25 
Boston, , 43} | 50 3) 
New Orleans, ih: 2 5h] &2 40 0 
Pittsburg, ; 3.06), 7] 374 20 
Louisville, | 3 BST’ 65 22 18 
Hagerstown, 425; 8 | 33 25 
Georgetown, . « ; 4 25) 92 40 30 
| Zanesville, Ohio, | 3 12} 50 -— - 
| Alton, Illinois, a 75) 60 20 14 
| Springfield, Ill., | 3 3a! 48 124 10 
Chicago, - 3.50) 68 | 47 30 
Rochester, Lod (5), 82.) = — 
| Detroit, 338) — — _ 
‘Toledo, ce aera 75) 67 36 26 
| Maumee City, . | 3 622i 62 32 -— 
Milwaukie, |} — | 62; 50 24 
Reading, : 4 25} 95 | 40 20 
Auguste, Me. . 5 75) 92 65 30 
Memphis, ‘Venn., , we 178 1S 374 _ 
CN RR EET OE RR Sd RR OR EEN art es 


Philadelphia banks, 


| Man. and Mec, bank, 


Moyamensing bank, 


U.S. Bank notes, 


Waynesb'g p. notes, 
‘* demand notes, 


| Brownsville p. notes, 


‘* demand notes, 


FE 
rie, 


Berks county bank, 
Hone edale . 

Rk. Susquehanna co, 
Lewistown, 


i Lum. bk, Warren, 


We ft Rramn h bar Re 
Dom. Cred. Seript, 
Lehigh Nav. Seript, 
NEW YORK. 
New York City, 


Globe bank, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Genn ‘Township bank, 


20a20 d's) Baltimore 


BANK NOTE LIST. 


Philadelphia, Sih mo. 20, 1844. 
{ Portsdam Manuf, Co. do 


par? Red Backs 


} dis 


par? Post notes on the various N. 
pars Y. banks no value. 


par} NEW 


JERSEY. 


29 dis’? Mec he anics and Manutactur- 


14 di Farmers’ and 


9 erstown, no 


J}. dw. Westminster, 


Girard do. Adis? ers’ bk, ‘I renton, por 
Rennsyl’a do. par} Princeton bank, par 
| Germantown, par$ Plainfield bank 2 dis 
| Del. Co. at Chester, at) State bank at Camden par 
| Chester Co. W. Chester, par; Cumberland bank par 
| Montgomery county, par? Mount Holly, par 
| Farme rs’ bk, Bue ks co.  pargSalem Banking Co. par 
| Farmers’ bk, Reading, 7 dis; Monmouth Bank no sale 
| Easton. pars N. Hope, Del. Bridge 1 dis 
| Northampton, no sale?'T'ren. Banking Co. old par 
Lane caster bank, 3 dis? All other banks do 
|! far. bk, Lancaster, i dis} Washington Banking Co. do 
| Lebanon, 3 dis? Franklin bank, do 
| Harrisburg, 1 dis’Jersey City Bank do 
| Middle town, 4 dis} Monmouth, do 
| Cartisle, 1} dis’ N. J. Manufac. Co. do 

Columbia Bridge, } dis’ Protec. and Lombard, do 

Northumberland, par; State bank at ‘lrenton, do 
Miners’ bk, Potts. 1 dis’ Bank of N. Brunswick, do 
Wy’g bk, Wilkesb’e, 14 dis Mee. bk, Paterson, _ do 

Pitts. demand notes, ¥ dis) Under $5’s, } dis 

‘* certificates, 4 dis MARYLAND. 

‘* post notes, ) dis, Baltimore banks, par 
Towanda, £5 dis Patapsco bank, per 
York, 14 dis} Mineral bank, 1 dis 

| Gettsburg. 14 dis’ Fredericktown t dis 

Chambersburg, } dis: Hagerstown, + dis 

l Millers’ Ha 


| 
Sal 


{ dis 
i4 dis) Wilhamespor:, , Gc 
24 dis, Cumberland, io 

no sale’ Salisbury, ~ dis 
14 diss Franklin bank, par 
30 dis) Susquehanna, broke 
14 dis Millington, broke 
no sale} Frederick County bk, 7 dis 


5 dis, Broken | ks, various prices 


North River Bank’g Co. do Farmers’ bk. 


City Trust and Bx: 


Wo | Growe rs’ b: nk, 
Com. bk, Ne Ww York, 


Lafavette bank. 

N. Y¥Y. Bkg..Co 
Drv Dock bank. 
N. Am, Trust Co. 
A!l solvent banks 
Country banks. 


Except bk of Columbia, 
Hudson, 
Middle Districts,— 
eee 
Wash. and Warren 


Green €o.. 
Platsburg. 


Mer. and Planters’, 


and Ohio R. R 


20a25 noes, par 
DELAWARE. 

par Rank of Delaware, par 

fraud’ Wilmington and Bran par 

Delaware, pa 

ink’g Co.— Union bank, par 

25 dis’ Bank of Smyma, por 
9 dk nd ler $5’s, ; dis 
2 di DIS. OF COLUMBIA. 

CO do} Washington City, t dis 
1 de: Georgetown, 4 dis 
2 do Far. and Mechanies’, ? dis 
; ? Ale xandt rfl, dis 


dis; Bank of \lexandria, broke 


Mechanics’ bank, broke 
7} VIRGINIA. 
( ‘Rk. of Va. & branches, | dis 
? 2} : armers’ bk & bra’s, 1 dis 
) co) Val. bk & branch, 1 dis 


?Ex. bk & branches, 1 dis 
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THE FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


THE MARINER’S HYMN, 


Launch thy bark, Mariner ! 
Christian, God speed thee ! 
Let loose the rudder-bands— 
Good angels lead thee ; 
Set thy sails warily, 
Tempests will come ; 
Steer thy course steadily ; | 
Christian, steer home! 


gratifying to know that the ingenuity and enter 
prise of these individuals have been crowned 
with success, and that they have the satisfac- 
tion to know that they have been the means of 
establishing an important branch of industry in| 
their country. 

The following extract from Dr. Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia will show the extent to 
which these facts have been admitted. The 
work was published in 1831; since which time | 
great progress has been made in every branch of 
manufactures. But let the extract speak for 
itself : 

«A Kentucky man comes from his woody lo- 
cation to New York to purchase an axe. He 
suits himself with one that 1s heavy enough, and 
handsome enough, and cheap enough. On 
reaching home, he proceeds to fit it with a han- 
dle: in the performance of this operation, he | 





Look.to the weather-bow, 
Breakers are round thee ; 
Let fall the plummet now, 
Shallows may ground thee, 
Reef in thy foresail, there ! 
Hold the helm fast ! 
So—let the vessel wear— 
There swept the blast. 


“ What of the night, watchman ? 





drives the wood so forcibly in the eye, that the 
iron, which is rotten, as the workmen say, gives 
|way, and the instrument is, of course, entirely | 
spoiled. The iron, however, is rarely so bad as 
to burst in this manner : so that, in general the 
axe is carried out into the forest and applied to 
its proper use. The woodman presently finds | 
that the steel is so worthless that the edge will | 
not stand at all; it is either friable, and breaks | 
away in small masses, or it is soft and 7 


What of the night ?”’ 
“ Cloudy—all quiet— 
No land yet—all’s right.” 
Be wakeful, be vigilant— 
Danger may be 
At an hour when all seemeth 
Securest to thee. 





How gains the leak so fast ? 
Clear out the hold— 

Hoist up thy merchandize, 
Heave out thy gold ; 

There—let the ingots go— 
Now the ship rights: 

Hurra! the harbour’s near— 
Lo the red lights ! 


again with the stroke. This is by no means an 
imaginary case—or, rather it was not; for such 
articles have brought even reputable British | 
marks into disrepute: and the Kentucky man 
will not purchase an imported axe at any price. 
if he can obtain an American one. ‘These re- 
marks are extorted under a strong feeling of re- 
gret—not that the manufacturers of the United 
States should have the spirit and wisdom to use 
good steel which has been expressly refined, but 
that our own makers should be content to sacri- 
fice on an inferior material their own reputation 
and the credit of their country. The evil iat 
3 sufficiently palpable when these useless commo- | 
i! dities are sold bona fide at alow price ; how 
AMERICAN TOOLS, much is the mischief aggravated when they are 
The United States are unrivalled in the man-|P@lmed on the confiding purchaser as of first- 
ufacture of axes and hatchets, whether as_re-| T@te quality! Nor let it be supposed that the 
gards the quality of the metal employed, the Yankee axes, as they are called, consist, in gen- | 
workmanship, or the adaptation of the form to eral, merely of good stuff rudely managed ; we 
the various purposes to which they are to be ap- | have seen within the last few days an axe from 
plied. The low price at which they are|#™ ¢Xtensive manufactory in Connecticut, which 
sold, in view of their quality, is due principally was not only made of excellent materials, dut 
to the invontien of machinery by which sepa- was formed and finished with a degree of per- | 
rate pieces are formed with such accuracy, that | fection which must have convinced any person | 
when put together and welded, the axe or hatch- | in the Jeast acquainted with such matters that 
ed is complete and ready for grinding. In the | the maker of such a tool had nothing to learn in 
manufacture of cutlery and edged tools, as well | his business, and little to fear from competition. 
as all other kinds of tools, the reputation of the | [t will be obvious that these remarks apply with 
American manufacturer has become the envy of| More or less force to the other articles enumera- 


Slacken no sail yet, 
Atinlet or island ; 
Straight for the beacon steer, 
Straight for the highland ! 
Crowd all thy canvass on, 
Jut through the foam— 
Christian ! cast anchor now— 
Heaven is thy home ! 





the European manufacturer ; and it has been re- | ted above.” 
marked by all who are acquainted with the me- | The superiority of American tools is still more 
chanic arts, that the tools made in the United | strongly illustrated by the following extract from 
States are Superior in quality and adaptation to | the same work: , . 
the wants of the mechanic, to those manufac- | ‘In the year 1830, about 900 tons of steel, 
oe nd a yey of the world. | ( British and foreign) were shipped in the port of 
ed in the 1 ree ae = now manufactur- | London ; but how small a portion that quanti- 
/nited States, of a quality superior to|ty bears to the whole amount converted for fo- 
any made in other parts of the world, and at a} rien consumption, may be inferred from the fact 
price, compared with their value, which renders | that one house, during the same vear, exported 
their exportation a pro*table trade to those en-| to America nearly twice that weight.” And 
gaged in it. Our great success in the manufac-| again: “ It is a lamentable fact, in many re- 
vure ol these articles is due to the invention of spects, that the export trade in the best steel has 
maCnes ae giving the required form to these | rapidly increased, since our own makers of hard- 
(artical! aie Eee pink. Ces wege = re foam pave been aoe substitute low 
Seisdli ‘ens! inn Plan teasinraadet DS aa by | priced for superior steel irons : for it Is well 
Dissenta hnceahiong pir Ee nA known that in this, as = other branches of ae 
a) 2 " ve : iction of these merce, finished voods of an inferior quality form 
instruments, to insure accurate cutting and easy | the bulk of our exports, while the fore ion man- 
delivery of the chips, and at the same time! ufacturers is supplied with raw materials of the 
avoid splitting the’ wood, as also the invention of highest intrinsic value. As an illustration of 


es 


this country, though the amount of steel used 
at home is at least fifty times greater than the 
amount sent to the United States.”’ 

What a source of gratification it must be to 


‘the American manufacturer, to find his superior- 


ity admitted by the oldest, wealthiest, and most 


‘extensive manufacturing nation of the world.— 


The character of the American manufacturer is 
so well established, that, in many articles, 
American marks and stamps are forged by Eu- 
ro ean manufacturers. It is sincerely hoped that 


mere temporary gain will not induce any of 


them to sacrifice so creditable a reputation.— 
Report of the Commissioner of Patents. 


DOOR HINGES. 

Tue making of hinges, either of cast or wrought 
iron, is a branch of manufacturmg industry which 
has made great progress in the United States, and 
which has been the fruitful source of many valuable 
and ingenious inventions and improvements. The 
casting of hinges on to a wrought iron pin, with a 
free and good joint, is truly one of the triumphs of 
mechanical ingenuity. One half of the hinges is cast 
on the wrought iron pin ina sand mold expressly 
prepared for it, and afterwards the other half is cast 
onto it in such a manner as to chill the surface of 
the molten iron when it comes in contact with the 
cold iron of the half first formed, which prevents the 
two halves from adhering. Many improvements 
have been patented for various methods of forming 
the moulds, most of which, I believe, are in success- 
ful operation. ‘The price of hinges thus made is, of 
course very low, and peculiarly adapted to the con- 
dition of this country. 

The wrought iron hinges are made of plate iron, 
the plates being cut into the required form by pow- 
erful steel dies, operated by lever power, and the 
knuckles formed to receive the joint pin by being 
forced into a die which curls or bends over the knuck- 
les. ‘The parts are then filed, and the pin introduc- 
ed to unite the two halves. ‘The introduction of this 
method of making wrought iron hinges has, of 
course, greatly reduced the expense of manufacturing 
them.—Jb. 


HORSE SHOES. 

Tne manufacture of an article of such general 
and extensive use, the price of whic’ affects so large 
a portion of the population of all countries as horse 
shoes, at an early period attracted the attention of the 
ingenious manufacturers and mechanies in this coun- 
try, who made many attempts to render this automa- 
tic instead of a handicraft operation, As early as 
the year 1809,a patent was granted at this office for 
a machine for making horse shoes; but which, from 
the want of knowledge of the nature of iron, and the 
manner of working it, did not succeed. Within a few 
years past, several machines have been patented in 
England and the United States, that answer the full 
expectations of the projectors. ‘To one acquainted 
with the nature of iron, the various operations to be 
performed in giving the requisite form to a horse 
shoe, presents many difficulties ; and therefore, it re- 
quired a mind of no common order to perfect this 
automatic operation. —Jb. 


From the New York Sun. 
THE GOLD OF AFRICA. 
Axim,on the Gold Coast, April 22, 1844. 
I have just taken itin my head to write you, with- 
out the least chance of sending my letter—for as the 


| story I shall relate is just now fresh in my memory, 


you, of course, will receive it more perfect; I listen 
the more attentively for your sake, for it has so 
much of the Oriental in it, I coneluded it would just 
suit you. It was yesterday only that I dined with 


| the captain, who had for his guest the Governor of 


the Dutch Castle of Axim; he was very communi- 
eative, and not only that, but highly interesting. He 
was speaking of Apollonia, a _ place about thirty 
miles to Westward of this, which must be entirely 
unlike any other place on the coast. Its King is a 
thorough despot,and immensely rich and itis not to be 





machinery to make them, have occupied the at-| 


tention of many ingenious men, whofrom time to 


time secured their inventions by petent. It is| 


this point, it has been said that there is, proba- 
bly, ten times as much hoop L (the best quali- 
ty of steel) sent to America as is consumed n 





wondered at, when he obliges every man whom he 
hears to have found gold, or even to have traded 
with the white man, to deliver up a portion of his 





Metin sy 


a 





substance, or his head must come off. The white 
man but rarely visits these people, for he generally 
is afraid; but with those with whom he has no 
palaver, that is, no matter or question to settle, the 
King is as cordial, affable and princely as an Eastern 
sultan; he receives you into his rude native palace, 
and you are astonished at every thing around you ; 
he has tables. chairs, and every appurtenance ; ele- 
gant cut glass ware of the finest quality ; he says to 
you, here are my fifty boys, call for any thing you 
desire; there are every sortof refreshments ; amuse 
yourself to your content; there are rooms with 
beds, &c. where you may repose ; but he says, do 
not trouble me; do not enter that appartment yon- 
der, for their my wives live, and there [ retire. The 
guests look about, and cannot cease wondering at eve- 
ry step ; he sees gold or silver swords, and curious 
things made of plain or chased gold, lying in profu- 
sion every where, and in the greatest neglect, for none 
dare, in this country, to steal. Indeed, a thief any 
where on the coast either restores as much as ten 
fold, or he may loose his life. The king has his 
whiteman’s dress and his native dress, which latter 
is a very trifling affair, but sometimes a long robe of 
satin stripe, or other articles brought by traders, is 
thrown very gracefully indeed about the shoulders, 
making him to seem literally wraped up in dignity 
and pride; their finally formed figures, too, well set 
off such a dress. 
gold and silver woven stuff, suitable to his greatness. 
His whiteman’s dress consists of a uniform coat, 
with epaulettes, short thin breeches, and socks of the 
finest silk ; shoes he does not wear. 

When he receives visitors in state he shows all his 
high above the counsellors 
around Joaded with gold—indeed he cannot rise 
without assistance. A chain of massy gold four or 
five feet long reaches from his neck toa golden basin, 
wherein reposes an immense lump of the same valua- 
ble ore, as lurge as your two fists, to whieh the chain 
is fixed—links of the chain are as large as nuts, and 
solid: if he rises an attendant on either side bears up 
the chain and another lifts the basin. 


magnificence; he sits 


his company the finest cut glasses, but of himself, | 
} 


he drinks only from gold; and he salutes you as 
would the most polished gentleman. ‘The King’s 
half sister, not a long time sinee, died, and two days 
after the burial a horrid sacrifice was performed over 
the grave—sixty human victims were there immola- 
ted, consisting of an equal number of men, women 
and girls, the most beautiful of the tribe; and thev 
are said to be indeed beautiful, and not at all like any 
other females of the coast. 
woman and then a girl, in suecession, are struck 


upon the back of the neck by the executioner with 


an elephant’s tusk, and the body is thrown down | 


upon the grave. When all is over, they are taken 


away into the woods and wild places, and left to be 


devoured by beasts and birds of prey. When a great 
man dies, a portion of his gold is buried with him, 


and gold dust is profusely powdered upon his hair; 


and his body and limbs, first annointed with fat from 


the country of the Ashantees, are also covered in the | 


same way, and thus in his golden shroud is he buried. 


Perhaps you may imagine the vast waste of this pre- | 
cious ore, when you learn that a quantity of the dust, | 


MW 


Philade Ipoh ° 
. | 


forming a heap as large as a pea only, is worth more 
The English made an attack upon 
and being unsuccessful in getting 


than a dollar. 
this place once, 
possession either of the King or of his riches, they 
dug up all the graves, to carry off a 
booty of the gold there buried. 


twice th 


war with ** the untutored savages,” to seize the gold. | 


Wherever I have been, I hear it said, or rather 
whispered, that the English are hated, but respected; 
their power commands respect. Now I can assure 
you that we are all mighty desirous to visit Apollo- 
nia, and taste of the Royal hospitality there : but we 
have passed it, and may never again come this way. 
[ have almost done with my gold id will 
only say that the country here is supposed to be full 


story, ar 


of gold—deep We lls O 


the natives to get it—it is found either in a rock. 


which runs incurious veins in every direction; or | 


it occurs in lumps in the earth, or is found sparkling 
in the sand and mud of the streams and is oathered 
particle by particle. ‘The natives work,only at night 
by a palm oil light, which serves to illuminate the ore 
and discover it. In the native towns, a little 


' and he appears very suspicious, lives here : 
| 


He has these dresses. however, of 


Ile presents | 


First a man, then a| 


’ sacrilegious | 
This is not once or | 
at the avaricious Enelishmen have waged | 


pers; wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, &c. Also, the 
Standard School Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder, 
| Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all of 
which are offere dat the lowest wholesale prices, 


oF 


| PRESS 


| Shee 


fa hundred feet are sunk bv | 


back from the shore, it is impossible to sleep so 
great is the din of breaking stones, in search,af- 
ter the gold. The moment a white man ap- 
pears, work ceases, and should he stand for the 
whole day, they would not recommence. They 
say “ the white men make gold go away ;”’ but 
they are cunning and would keep every thing 
secret. I have noticed often and often that. the 
African is very unwilling to impart information 
that could be of any use to the white man— 
they fear he may get the thing, whatever it be, 
away from them. A word about Axim to wind 
up. The castle is said to have been built two 
hundred and fifty years ago by some Portugese, 
and was a slave station for them, but one iteavh 


the natives compose the rest. 


QUICKSILVER FROM CHINA, 


Tus metal, so extensively employed in medicine, 
in the amalgamation of the noble metals. in water-gil- 
ding, the making of vermilion, the silvering of 
looking-glasses, the filling of barometer and thermo- 
meter tubes &c. has hitherto been imported chiefly 
from Spain, Germany, and Peru. Now, however, 
there is a prospect of its being obtained from Coina, 
some of the provinces of which have been long known 
‘to yield it in considerable abundance. One of the 
| main novelties in the Chinese import consist in the 
| mode of prekage, the metal is simply poured into a 
| piece of bamboo about a foot long and three inches 
ithick, haveing each end firmly closed with rosin.— 
' This rude form of package is found quite as service- 
able as the iron bottle in which mereury is usually 
| brought, while it is lighter, and in every way more 
‘convenient for shipment. Specimens were recently 
‘shown in the London market; and from the remu- 

nerating prices which they bronght, it is expected 
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‘that renewed shipments of the article to Europe will 
| take place on an extensive scale. 


—PLALLDLDLDLALI III 


DOMESTIC GAS-APPARATUS. 


| 

| Scientifie journals notice among their novelties, an 
apparatus for the production of gas from any fire 
‘which is kept in constant use, such as a common 
kitchen grate, a steam-engine or other large furnace. 
The invention is the property of Messrs. 
and Smith of Nottingham who have recently obtain- 
eda patent for the apparatus, which is deseribed as 
exceedingly simple and manageable, and capable of 
generating an abundant supply of gas at little or no} 
expense beyond the original cost. We have slight 
hopes, we must confess, of every household becom- | 
ing its own gas manufacturer: but if the promise of 
the invention be fulfilled, there can be no doubt of its 
adoption in factories and other establishments having 
‘furnaces at their command, and requiring an almost 
constant supply of this now necessary article of illu- 


Cordon | 


| 


mination.—Chambers’ Journal. 


j\ TAYtT EN DPT STR PY FA 
BW VY Bud UDO ob Wo 
WILLIAM D. PARRISIVS 


THOLESALE AND RETAIL Pape r and Raw Warehouse, 
No. 4 North Fiith Street, two doors above Market, 


and TEACHERS supplied with | 
ng, Printing and Wrapping Pa- 


COUNTRY MERCHANTS 


a general assortment of Wri 


Xr Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange forfgoods 


it cash prices Im20-ly | 
SEWEL’S HISTORY, 
RISE, INCREASE AND PROGR 
CHRISTIAN PEOPLE CALLED 
table and standard work is now 


abe first of Seventh-month | 


“SS 


QO] 


THE 
QUA. 


THE 
KERS.—The 
and will be publishec 
next, in ‘l'wo Octavo Volumes of over four hundred pages ear h. 
and Specime 

by applying to T’. E. Chap- | 
undersigned, the | 


avove val 


the 


yt 
containing turther particulars 
ts of the work, mav be seen 
uan, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the 
publishers in New York. 

; who may be 


Be oks, 


Prospe ctuses 


desirous of adding this to 


] hose | 
requested to make 


persons, 
their collection of Friends are 
early application to either of the above, as the edition is limi- 


Isle 


1M. D.; T. E 


tl 





ted—and it is proba that a period of many years will 
elapse, before there will be a demand sufficient. to warrant 
the printing of another. BAKER & CRANE, 

Publishers, 158 Pearl st., N. Y. 


Fifth-month 20th, 1844. 
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[ONT BOARDING ACADEMY. FOR , 

BOYS, , 

Three miles north. of Philadelphia, on the road 
leading from Frankford to Germantown. 


TT'HIS Institution is situated in a very retired and heal- 

thy part of the country, one and a half miles from 
Frankford ; the beauty and salubrity of the place ecom- 
bined withitslarge and ample accomodations render it 
one of the most desirable situations inthe vicinity of Phi- 
ladel phia, or in the country, 

The play grounds attached to the institution are large 
and well shaded, affording ample space to the pupils for 
exercise and recreation, without disturbing our neighbours 
or playing in the public highways. e 

The pupils are entirely free irom the influence of im- 
proper company and associates; no companions are al- 
lowed them except those connected with the institution. 

Much care is taken for the preservation of health; and 
special attention is paid to the physical as well as men- 
tal and moral culture: and tosecure the attainment of these 
objects the students will never be left without the super- 
vision of one of the prinetpals. 

The boarding department is under the particalar care 
of the parents of the subscribers. ‘The students are made 
to feel as much as possible at home, and both in the 
family and in the school noexertions are spared that will 
contribute to their learning and happiness. 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and 
nearly all the higher departments of Science, with the an- 
cient and modern Languages. 

The pupils of the Elementary department are especi- 
ally attended to; great care is taken to give them a prac- 
tical understanding of such subjects as they may have 
tolearn. ‘The most approved class books are used, and 
the best methods carefully consulted in imparting instrue- 
tion from them. 

‘The students in the Mathematical department will re- 
ceive prompt attention at all times, ‘Dhis course includes 
Algebra; Geometry, with application@#®® artificer’s work; 
Mensuration of planesand solids, and Mechanical philos- 
ophy; Surveying, practical or theoretical; and Analytical 
Geometry. 

A Solarand Oxy-hydrogen Microscope,apd a large and 
valuable collection of Anatomical Prep@fations have 
been procured to aggist the pupils in the @equisition of 
a knowledge of Natwza] History. 

The Natural Sciences, during the winter season, will 
receive due attention; and to render their acquisition 
easy and interesting, numerous experiments will be given 
with superior apparatus. 

Lectures on the application of Chemistry to Agriculture 
will be delivered during the winter. ‘These lectwres are 
designed to impart such a knowledge of chemistry to 
the pupils as will enable them to apply its principles to 
Acriculture. The formation of arable land from sterile, 
the analysis of soils and the chemical comp: sition of 
grains, grasses ete. will compose the most prominent 


CLERM 


features of this course. 
The charge for Tuition in English is $35 per qr 
(payable in advance) ineluding boarding, washing and 
mending, the use of English books, lights, fuel, &e. and 
for the ancient and modern Languages, each $5 per qr. 
additional, 
All letters must be addressed to **Clermont Academy, 
near Frankford, Pa.” 
SA MUEL Y. BUCKMAN, 2 elaitnaiin 
EDWIN D. BLCKMAN, § § m 


REFERENCES 

In Philadelphia—Samnel Badger, 60 Walnut street, 
John H. Cavender. 348 N. Fifth st.; Marmaduke Watson, 
193 N. 2nd st. William C. Murphy, John Swift, Danie} 
Fitler. John Sturdivant. Congress Hall Chesnut st., Ezra 
Holden, editor of the Saturday Courier; George Ff. Me- 


Catmont, Commerce st, Alonzo Betancourt, 284 N. 6th 


st; Peter Pereyra, St. Georg *s Alle v, J. Rhea Barton, S. 
W. corner of Chesnut and Juniper sts.; N. Shoemaker. 
Chapman, 74 north Fourth street 

In Germantown—Thomas FF. Betton, M 
Freas, editor of the Germantown Telegraph. 

In Wilmington—William Warner. 

In Salem N.J.—Minor Harvey, Aaron B, Ivins 

In Bueks county, Pa.—Jeshua Buckman, Jonathan 
Poasor, George M. Ivins, Jonathan Fell, Jonathan P 
Magill, William Watson 

In Philadelphia County—Robert Buckman, Joshua 
ell. 

In Downingtown, Pa—Ezra Floops. 


SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


D: P. R 


ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourth stree: 

° kee ps const intly forsaie avery nsive assortment o 

| Books and Stathenery, ajc. lw whi 1 fie ivifes the attention of 
Committees, and otber , 


School! Teachers, Librar } 
FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS 
He also keeps hand agenerala 
among them will he d Martha Smith’s Letters, just publish 
ed, Hicks’ Discourses, herse y's ‘Treatise, kriends Miscellany, 
Tne Remembrancer, Guide to ‘True Peace. Friends’ Diserpline, 
Dr 3mo30 


sortment of Friends* Booke: 


on 


joule 


Parrish’s Letier, &e. &c. 


UNE PUBLISHED, and for sale at No. 74 North Fourth St 


e Narrativer, Pious Meditations and Religious Exercises of 


Ann Byrd, price 31 cents 
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CHAPMAN & JONES, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


No. 3 South Fifth St., near Market. 


The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their 
friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 


riety of New materials, presses, 


BOOKS, HANDBILLS, 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BL 


and clearness of impression, will compare with the work ol 
Our prices are such as we believe 


any other establishment. 
will in all cases render satisfaction. 


JOSIAH CHAPMAN, | 
JONATHAN T. JONES. 
Corner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ‘« Black Bear.’ 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


F Science and Arts, is published in quarterly numbers, 
at New Haven, Connecticut, and in two -semi-an- 


nual volumes of 400 or more pages each. 


contains atleast 200 pages, closly and handsomely prin- | DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 
ted on good paper, and fully illustrated by engravings. 
The subscription price is six dollars per yearto those 
who receive it withont expense to themselves. 


those who receive it by mail five dollars 
vance. 


Remittances should be made, if possible, in Kastern | 


money, but if that cannot be obtained, 


which can be had of specie paying banks, may be substi- 
Subscribers will remember the regulation of the 
post office department, by which postmasters are authori- 


tuted, 


zed to remit payments for periodical works 
if the letter containing the remittance is 
themselves. 





TO TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 
Woo.vey’s CarRSTAIRIAN System OF PENMAN- 
sute ke the use of Schools and Families. 


Woo.uey's Copy Books, on the Carstairian 


System, In 5 parts. 
Cory Suips, on Pasteboard, No, 1, 2 and 3, very 
low. 


N urging the claims of these valuable and popu 
lar works upon the attention of school teach- 
ers, and all others who are interested in the 
education of youth, we would briefly refer to 
the advantages which they possess over all si- 
milar publications now in use. We are aware 
that many and various systems have already been 
sent forth to the public: indeed, so common 
have they become, that scarcely a writing-mas- 
er caa be found who has not his own “ origi- 
aal system.” But, as an evidence of their want 
of merit, they seldum flourish beyond the spot 
where they spring up, and but rarely outlive thei 
authors, Keven among those which have gained 
the most popularity, it will be noticed that their 
invevuily has been taxed more to improve the 
shave of the letters and the general style, than in 
seaplityvying and rendering more easy the means 
of ay are ng to others a prac tical knowledge of 
us art, the toundation of all arts. And it is this 
which constitutes the distinctive feature of the 
et rated system of Carstairs, This systeim 
teaches that it matters little what style is assuined 
) that itis easily read and written, and supplies 
e purposes for which it is designe Gg. 2a olyje t 
tf» accomplish in months that which has hither 
It proceeds, in a philosophi- 
nner, to ascertain the principles upon which 
irt of writing is founded. It discovers that 
i rood penmen, w ho write with ease, lreedotn, 
no matter how or where they ac- 
se almost invariably the same 
It defines these movements, and so 
unplities them, that they may be imparted to 
others with but little eostof time or labour. And 
hand once becomes practically 
uiliar with these movements, he is completely 
master of the art Ife can write with ease, ex- 
edition, and beauty, and in whatever style his 
incy may dictate. ’ 
\We would respectfully ask a careful peru- 
1! of the accompanying certificates. ‘They af: 
ford abundant evidence that the Carstairian Sys- 
em is superior to all others now in use; that G, 
W. Woolley is possessed of a thorough and prac- 
tical knowledge of the system; that the above 
works, prepared by him, are valuable aids to the 
teacher in imparting a knowledge of the correct 
principles of writing. 


y demanded years, 


nd tacility, 
uired them, exer 


novements 


when the voungr 


From Wm. A. Garrigues, Princepal of an English and 
Mathematical Academy. 

The Carstairian System of Penmanship has heen 
taught in my school for the last six months, and from 
an exeinination of the system, and the improvement 
made by my pupils in the acquisition of a free, easy, 
and expeditious hand, Lam fully convinced that it is | 
based upon scientific principles, and much superior te 
the system in common use. I therefore cheerfully re 
commend it to the consideration of Teachers and 
ot hers Wa. A. Garricues, 

W. corner Twelfth and Filbert Sts 


CATALOGUES, 
NOTICES, 


B. & B. SILLIMAN, 
Editors Am. Journ. Science and Arts. 


Complete sets, now 46 volumes, are furnished to order, 
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mental illnsirations. 


nished at the usual prices. 


ANKS, &c.&c. | well selected Library. 


trunk. 


by letter or otherwise to 


Each number | 


But to 
per year in ad- 


knobs, castors, &c. 


CARBONATED SODAIC 


free of postage | 
subscribed by 





Resolutions, adopted at a meeting of Teuchers, Me? 


chants, and visers. 


} 
| 


of Mr. Woolley, it was unanimously 


Kesolved, That we regard the present modes of 
} teaching Penmanship usually pursued in schools, as 


exceedingly defective and erronevus. 


Resolved, That we regard the Carstairian Systen 
of Penmanship as the on/y correct, philosophical, au 
certain means of attaining at once a free, bold, anc 
expeditious style of Writing, and as such would r 
commend it as well worthy the attention of the 


public. 


Resolved, That we have fill confidence in Mr. G 


W. Wooiley, ‘Teacher of Penmanship, and therefor 


earnestly recommead him to the patrouage of this 
community, satisfied fron: experience and extens:v: 
personal observation of his method of instruction 
that all reasonable expectations of those who pursiur 


the course he has adopted wall be fulb realizeu 

Resolved, That we regard the advaitage 
from a course of lessons with him, in the saving of 
the pups time, rice pe.e ut «of other acvaintages 
well Worthy the attention of parents and others tn 
teresied in the correet Gaucation of youth. 


8 resultin 


Resolve & That while we believe just cause of di 
trust exists in this community relative to teaching 
Penmanship, on ascoune of the wamerous ing 

ous Which have trom: time to time been practise 

pon us, by persons who buve professed to nope 
correct Know ler ge of this artiaa few short a ‘ 
lessons, W i Warranted tn Saying. tat uncuel 
instruction of Mr. Wooll ina course va w ty 

yenuty-four ta sixty lessous, most, if not all a 
persons. can become respectable and expedicous bus 

5 VFiivlts. 

s et b 
BR. P. Avpevorre, Pres’t of Woodward College. 
JQ, Ray, Pie sori a 
Db. L. Tatnorr, See’y of College of Teachers 
Geo. MckLLeoy } 
J. Diat 
Tneop. S. Parvin, | Teachers in the Publie 
Wat. Paincips, ‘ Schocl 
Geo, R. Hann, 
Davin Hann, 
Jas. W. Jounson, © 
CauarRtes Mebaen, Stenographer. 
And a number of Merchants, Teachers, and others 
From Professor J. H. Agnew 

G. W. Woolley bas given instruction in Penman 
ship tomy pupils, with entire satisfaction te me. 
teaches the Carstairian System, with which he tp 
perfectly familiar; and, frou observation and exper 

[hesitate not to pronounce it a philosophy 
svstem, and oue peculiarly adapted to impart an easy 
t rapid bane [ take pleasure in recommen 
ing him and his sysiem to public attention, because |} 
{ -fh that he will not disappoint expeetati 
He makes no pretensions to communicate a goo 
hand by magic, in a few lessons, but promises 
these who attend to his instructions in the simp! 


and combined movements, and practise according), 
the acquisition of a freedom and real excellence i 
writing, to be attained in no other way 

J. H. AGrew. 


From M. M. Archer, Teacher, Philadelphia 
I have been some time acquainted with Mr. Wool 
ley, and feel great pleasure in saying that the system 
of Penmanship which he teaches has decided advan 


| tages over any other that has come under my notice 

| Mr. Woolley has been in attendance for several! 
months in my school, in which time the system has 

| been tested to my entire satisfaction. 


M. M. Arcuer. 


PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, 
OR. BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles southwest 

of West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 
The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading, | Arch St., and t 
Writing. Grammar. Geography, with the use of Globes; Natural 
| Philosophy, Botany. Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra. Geometry, 
Njiensuration, Surveying, illustrated by practice, Spherics. De- 
seriptive and Practical Astronomy. The School being furnished 
with appropriate a; paratus, the sciences of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and experi 


, Washing and Tuition, inclu- | 
eo ding Reading Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in | 
advance, per quarter of twelve wecks ; other books fur- 


Terms:—For Boarding 


Each scholar must furnish his 
Executed with despatch, and ina style which, for neatness| own wash basin and towels; he must also have his 
clothes marked with the entire name, and bring a leather 


There will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring 
and two weeks in the Fall. 
| mences on the 3d second-day inthe 5th month, and Win- 
| ter term the second 2d day in the Lith month. 
Application for admission tc the School, can be made | 


BENJAMIN PRICK, jr., Principal. 


Post-office eddress, West-Chester, Pa. 


NDELIBLE INK, for marking on linen, both with and 
without mordant—warranted. 
WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for 
old plated ware and producing by a single application a plate 
of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- 


SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTIIT WAST, an excellent ar- : 
the best bills | ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. 

IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS tor making tight batter in | 
afew minutes, put up with full directions for use. 


At a meeting held in the Hall of the Cineimnat | 
Academy, May 28, 1¢36, by a number of gentieme 
who were acquainted with the Carstairian Systen 
the most of Whom had taken lessons in Penmanshiy; 
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THE GARSTAIRIAN SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, PUBLISHED BY 'T. E. CLIAPMAN, 74 N. F¢ 


From Henry Tyson, Teacher of a Mathematical Schoot, 
Philadelphia. 

Having employed Mr. G. W. Woolley to give les- 
sons in wy school for the last nine months, I am fully 
prepared to recommend him to the patronage of those 
desirous of obtaining an etticient teacher of Penman- 
ship. From my own experience, and the improve. 
ment exhibited by my pupils and others under his in- 
struction, | can readily and confidently pronounce 
the system taught by Mr. Woolley truly scientific and 
philosophical; rendering the acquisition of a free 
bold, and rapid hand writing easy, interesting, and 
certain, and in a muck shorter time than by the ordi- 
nary modes of instruction. L have no duubt the Car. 
stairian sysieim Will in time supersede ail other sys- 
tems, for it only requires to be known to be univer. 
sally adopted. Henry Tyson. 


From the Teachers in several of the Public Schools, 
Philade lphia. 

[ have examined “Woolley’s Copy Books,” designed 
to facilitate the teaching of Penmanship by the Car- 
Stairian System, and [think them decidedly superior 
to any other published copy books with which [ aim 
acquainted. 

Should they be approved by the Controllers and Di- 
rectors, U shall immediately Commence using them in 
the school wider my care. 

Very respectfully, James Ruoaps, 
Principal N. W. Public School 

[ have examined Woolley’s Carstairian System of 
Penmanship, and believe it is cateulated to facilitate 
the acquisition of an easy and correct hand, in a su 
perior manner to auy that has been adopted. 

Mary H. Mipp.eton, 
Pritcipal Female Dep. 3d St. Public School. 

Dear Sir -I1 have examined your series of Copy 
Books, aud from having partially pursued the same 
system for several months, have no hesitation in say- 
ing that it possesses decided advantages over ihe 
usual metheds of writing as taught in our schools, 
and that if your Copy Books ure introduced by the 
board of Controllers,-it will soon be the only system 
made use of. Yours, &e. Wixson H. Pine, 

Principal N. E. Public School. 

Dear Sir—I have cursorily examined the Copy 
Books you Submitted to me ou the “Carstairian Sys 
tem of Penmanship, by G. W. Woolley,” and am ot 
opinion that they are peculiarly calculated to give 
freedom to the hand, and to make good writers if they 
are closely adhered to. 

With much respect, Iam yours, &c. 
W. G. E. Agnew, 

Principa’ Zune Street School, Boys’ Department 

I concur with the avove Lypia C. Smirn, 

Principal Female Department, 
From a number of the Pupils of G. W. Woolley in| 
Philadelphia. } 

The undersigned, having taken lessons of G. W.| 
Woolley on the Carstairian System of Penmanship, 
believe it due to the cause of education and science} 
to recommend this system, as taught by him, to all! 
those who ure desirous of improving their knowledge 

of that art, to which we 
“Owe 
All we read and almost all we know.” 


We believe that the system of Carstairs is truly sci 
entific, being based upon the principles of nature; 
that its introduction into common use would be an 
invaluable improvement in the art of teaching pen- 
manship; and that it affords greater facilities than 
any other system in the acquirement of a rapid, free 
and graceful style of writing 
P. CunnincuamM, 
Josern Fussen, 


E. T. Matuews, 
D. B. Morris, 


Samie. Crear, Gro. D. Jones, | 
Henry T. Cuixps, Geo. Eckrewpt, 
Ww. Wetts, Ww. H. Yearor, 


Aurreo Waricnr, Jas. L. Ginon 





NEW STOCK OF DRY GOODs. 


| has taken the Store, No. 6) 


bi MEMOIRS OF 
SELECTIONS 


style,) 9 20. 


* *Agenis forthe sale of John and 


‘ 1 vol, &vo. 


T., BE, CHAMAN, 74 north Fourth street, 


Washington City. 


> preparation, warranted to produce a 


black, blue, or red. 
Sold wholesale and retail, by 


| 







ther takes this method toinform his friends that he 
North Second Street, below 
as nuw on hand and is constantly receiving direct 
York market. a full supply of FANCY and STA- 


PLE DRY GOODS, whieb he is satisfied wall be found at as low 
prices at the above NO as at any viher Store in the city. 


P: 
ure 
n paidto goods suitable for Friends’ wear. 


M. BUZRBY. 
ISAAC DIXON, 


{LOCK AND WATCH MAK®=R, No. 150 Sonth Street 


elow Fourth, Philadelphia. 


JUST PUBLISI ED 

THE LIFE AND GOSPEI, 
SOF SAMUEL FOLHERGILL, WELH 
FROM His CORRESPONDENCE, 
First American fr E 


rze Crosfield. mrihe Png 


lish edition—in one Octavo Volume of over five hundred 


in neat muslin binding, $2, sheep. (Library 
For sale by BAKER & CRANE, 
158 learl street, N. ¥ 


1 Isaac Commly’s publi- 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL’S MEMOIRS, 


EIVED, The Memoirs of Sanimuel Fothergill, 
For sale by 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Letters of Martha Smith, with a Mem ur of her Life, prepared 
by a few of her particular friend's 


Price 374 cents. 

ered. A Sermon, by Lucretia Mott, delivered at 

Price 8 cents. Bin Bo 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St. 


SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK. 
agreeable and retreshing summer drink. a grebig a very superior Indelible Ink, used without a 
Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on draught, or put 
upin bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as- 
sortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Pertume. 
ry, Fancy and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s 
Family Medicine and Prescription Store, N. W. corner Nintj, 
and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 


beau'ttul black ina 
hat will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK, 
Ink Powder, &c. &c. 


" WM. D. PARRISH, 
4 north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Marker. 





URTH ST. PHILADELPHI . 


From Ellwood Walters, Teacher, New York 

[I have examined the series of “Copy Books on the 
Carstairian System,” published by T. BE. Chapman, 
and consider them preferable to any thing of the kind 
that I have seen. I| shall make use of them in my 
school, because Lam persuased that with reasonable 
tare on the part of the teacher, the pupil cau scarcely 
fail to acquire a good business hand, by practising the 
exercises Which these books contain. 

ELLwoop Watiers, No. i87 Bowery. 


From David J. Griscom, Principal of Friends’ Schovk 
New York 
Il concur with the sentiments of approbation as 
above expressed by Eliwood Walters, and purpose to 
mtroduce the said Copy Books into the school under 
my care immediately. Davin J. GRiscom 
Principal of the N. ¥Y. Me. Meeting School. 


From Henry Longstreth, 4. M, Principa! 
Academy, Phila. 

I have been for several years well acquainted with 
the merits of the system of Carstairs, which is now 
successfully taught by G. W. Woolley. 1 should be 
very glad tu see it adopted in all our semiuares of 
learning, convineed as Lam of the great importance 
of commencing properly in this braneh 

One of the greatest arguments in tavour of this 
system is, that if carefilly carried out, it is pecularty 
calculated to give a free, easy, and rapid s.vie oiwr 
ting; and, based as jt 38 On nature, when once ae. 
quired will not, like stuf modes, be easily lost by 
children or adults, Henry Lonesrrisru, A. M. 


| From the 


of Friends 


Principal and Professors of Georgetown 


Collesce. 
Having examined the Carstairian System of Pen 
manship, we have no hesitation im p rouneing it 


superior, in our estimation, to any other su practice. 
The freedom of the hand and tingers from all con- 
Straint, as must be evicent on an exanunation of its 
principles, is a Sufficient evivence in its favour. 

J. 8. Bac on, President 
Wo. Crate, Teacher of Languages, 

T’. F. Jounson, Prof. of Math. &e. 

W. F Nerson. Prin. of Prep. Dep 
From whe Principals of a number of Seminaries in 

Tuscaloosa Ala. 

Having given some attention to the system, (the 
Carstairian,) and having observed its excellent re- 
sults, we take pleasure in @Xpressing our conviction 
of its admurable tendency to secure a regular, easy. 
rapid, and at the same time elevaut stvle of w riting. 

Jounx Gayue, Governor of Alabous 

Rev. A. W oops, D. D., Pres’t. of th 

Alabaina, 
Proressork H. Turwitier 
+o S. F. Bonrits. 
a Ww». W. Hupson 
Rev. Wn. H. Witutams, Prin. Alabama Female 
Institute, 
A. M. Rosinson, Prin. Washington and Lafaverte 
F. Seminary. 
J. Foster, Prin. of Wesleyan Female Academy. 
R. Brumsey. . 


University of 





ik These Copy Books are larger than these 
in common use, and are handsomely printed on 
fine paper. On the covers will be found full and 
ample instructions, for those who are not ac- 
quainted with the Carstairian System. The in- 
creasing demand for them is an evidence that the 
utility of this system is appreciated by those who 
have become acquainted with it. 

3 Constantly on hand, books and articles of 
stationary used in schools, of the best quality and 
at the lowest prices. 

T ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, ’ 
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